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But though some have stumbled and fallen, through |land and America; twice over saying, Mind poor 
mistakes, and an unreasonable obstinacy even to a} friends in Ireland and America. 
prejudice ; yct blessed be God, the generality have| And to some that came in and inquired how he 
returned to their first love, and seen the work of|found himself, he answered, “Never heed, the \ 
the enemy, that loses no opportunity or advantage | Lord’s power is over all weakness and death; the { 
seed reigns, blessed be the Lord:” which was 
about four or five hours before his departure out 
of this world. He was at the great meeting near 
Lombard street, on the first day of the week, and 
it was the third following, about ten at night when 
he left us. 

In a good old age he went, after having lived to | 
see his children’s children in the truth to many 
generations. He had the comfort of a short illness, 
and the blessing of a clear sense to the last: and 
we may truly say, with a man of God of old, that 
being dead, he yet speaketh; and though now ab- 
sent in body, he is present in spirit; neither time nor 
place being able to interrupt the communion of 
saints, or dissolve the fellowship of the spirits of 
the just. His works praise him, because they are 
to the praise of Him that wrought by him; for 
which his memorial is and shall be blessed. I 
have done, as to this part of my subject, when I 
have left this short epitaph to bis name: “ Many 
sons have done virtuously in this day; but dear | 
George, thou excellest them all.” | 

And now, Friends, you that profess to walk in J 
the way that this blessed man was sent of God to 
turn us into; suffer, I beseech you, the word of 
exhortation, as well fathers as children, and elders 
as young men. ‘The glory of this day, and foun- 
dation of the hope that has not made us ashamed 
since we were a people, you know, is that blessed 
principle of light and lite of Christ which we pro- 
fess, and direct all people to, as the great and di- 
vine instrument and agent of man’s conversion to 
God. It was by this that we were first touched ’ 
and effectually enlightened, as to our inward state ; 
which put us upon the consideration of our latter 
end; causing us to set the Lord before our eyes, 
and to number our days, that we might apply our 
hearts to wisdom. In that day we judged not af- 
ter the sight of the eye, or after the hearing of the 
ear; but according to the light and sense this 
blessed principle gave us, so we judged and acted 
in reference to things and persons, ourselves and 
others; yea, towards God our Maker. For being 
quickened by it in our inward man, we could easily 
discern the difference of things, and feel what was 
right, and what was wrong, and what was fit, and 
what not, both in reference to religious and civil 
concerns. ‘That being the ground of the fellowship 
of all saints, it was in that our fellowship stood. 
In this we desired to have a sense of one another, 
acted towards one another, and all men, in love, 
faithfulness, and fear. 

In feeling of the stirrings and motions of this 
principle in our hearts, we drew near to the Lord, 
he triumphed over death; and so even in his spirit|and waited to be prepared by it, that we might feel 
to the last, as if death were hardly worth notice,|drawings and movings before we approached the 
or a mention: recommending to some of us with| Lord in prayer, or opened our mouths in ministry. 
him, the dispatch and dispersion of an epistle just] And in our beginning and ending with this, stood 
before given forth by him to the churches of Christ! our comfort, service, and edification. And as we 
throughout the world, and his own books; but! ran faster or fell short in our services, we made 
above all, friends, and of all friends, those in Ire-| burthens for ourselves to bear ; finding in ourselves 
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by which he may check or hinder the work of God, 
and disquiet the peace of his church, and chill the 
love of his people to the truth, and one to another ; 
and there is hope of divers of the few that yet are 
at a distance. 

In all these occasions, though there was no per- 
son the discontented struck so sharply at, as this 
good man, he bore all their weakness and preju- 
dice, and returned not reflection for reflection; but 
forgave them their weak and bitter speeches, pray- 
ing for them, that they might have a sense of their 
hurt, and see the subtilty of the enemy to rend 
and divide, and return into their first love that 
thought no ill. 

And truly I must say, that though God had 
visibly clothed him with a divine preference and 
authority, and indeed his very presence expressed 
a religious majesty; yet he never abused it; but 
held his place in the church of God with great 
meekness, and a most engaging humility and mo- 
deration. For upon all occasions, like his blessed 
Master, he was a servant to all; holding and ex- 
ercising his eldership in the invisible power that 
had gathered them, with reverence to the head and 
eare over the body; and was received, only in that 
spirit and power of Christ, as the first and chief 
elder in this age: who, as he was therefore worthy 
of double honour, so for the same reason it was 
given by the faithful of this day, because his au- 
thority was inward and not outward, and that he 
got it and kept it by the love of God, and power 
of an endless life. I write my knowledge, and not 
report, and my witness is true; having been with 
him for weeks and months together on divers occa- 
sions, and those of the nearest and most exercisin 
uature; and that by night and by day, by sea a 
by land; in this and in foreign countries: and I 
can say, I never saw him out of his place, or not a 
match for every service or occasion. 

For in all things he acquitted himself like a man, 
yea, a strong man, a new and heavenly-minded 
man, a divine and a naturalist, and all of God 
Almighty’s making. I have been surprised at his 
questions and answers in natural things; that 
whilst he was ignorant of useless and sophistical 
science, he had in him the grounds of useful and 
commendable knowledge, and cherished it every- 
where: civil beyond all forms of breeding, in his 
behaviour; very temperate, eating little, and sleep- 
ing less, though a bulky person. 

Thus he lived and sojourned among us. And 
as he lived, so he died; feeling the same eternal 
power that had raised and preserved him, in his 
last moments. So full of assuran2e was he, that 
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Rise and Progress of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 2.) 

But as in the primitive times, some rose up 
against the blessed apostles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, even from among those that they had 
turned to the hope of the gospel, and they became 
their greatest trouble; so this man of God had his 
share of suffering from some that were convinced 
by him, who, through prejudice or mistake, ran 
against him, as one that sought dominion over 
conscience, because he pressed, by his presence or 
epistles, a ready and zealous compliance with such 
good and wholesome things as tended to an orderly 
conversation about the affairs of the church, and 
in their walking before men. That which contri- 
buted much to this ill work was in sowe, a be- 
grudging of this meek man the love and esteem he 
had and deserved in the hearts of the people; and 
weakness in others, that were taken with their 
— suggestions of imposition and blind obe- 

ience. 

They would have had every man independent ; 
that as he had the principle in bimself, he should 
stand or fall to that only, and nobody else: not 
considering that the principle is one in all; and 
though the measure of light or grace might differ, 
yet the nature of it was the same; and being so, 
they struck at the spiritual unity, which a people, 
guided by the same principle, are naturally led 
into: so that what is an evil to one, is so to all, and 
what is virtuous, honest, and of good repute to one, 
1s so to all, from the sense and savour of the one 
universal principle which is common to all, and 
which the disaffected also profess to be the root of 
all true christian fellowship, and that spirit into 
Which the people of God drink, and come to be 
spiritually-minded, and of one heart and one soul. 

Some weakly mistook good order in the govern- 
ment of church affairs for discipline in worship, 
and that it was so pressed or recommended by him 
and other brethren. And thereupon they were 
ready to reflect the same things that dissenters had 
very reasonably objected upon the national churches, 
that have coercively pressed conformity to their 
respective creeds and worships. Whereas these 
things related wholly to conversation, and the out- 
ward, (and as I may say,) civil part of the church ; 
that men should walk up to the principles of their 
belief, and not be wanting in care and charity. 
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a rebuke instead of an acceptance ; and in lieu of|“‘ My words, they are Spirit, and they are life;”|by some principle residing within, as when the 
‘well-done,’ ‘who has required this at your hands ?’| that is, they are from life, and therefore they make|senses guide it, or it exercises its memory; and 
In that day we were an exercised people, our very| you alive, that receive them. If the disciples, that |these aid it in following the impulse of instinet, 
countenances and deportment declared it. had lived with Jesus, were to stay at Jerusalem|The greatest of modern chemists has observed, 
Care for others was then much upon us, as well|till they received it, much more must we wait to|with respect to some such agent, “‘ that the imme. 
as for ourselves; especially of the young convinced.|reevive before we winister, if we will turn people |diate connection between the sentient principle and 
Often had we the burthen of the word of the Lord|from darkness to light, and from Satan's power to|the body may be established by kinds of etherial 
to our neighbours, relations and acquaintance, and |God. matter, which can never be evident to the senses, 
sometimes strangers also. We were in travail like-| I fervently bow my knees to the God and Fa-|and which may bear the same relation to heat, 
wise for one another's preservation; not seeking,|ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you may always|light, and electricity, that these refined forms or 
but shunning occasions of any coldness or mis-|be like-minded, that you may ever wait reverently, | modes of existence bear to the gases.” I may ob. 
understanding ; treating one another as those that|for the coming and opening of the Word of Life,|serve upon this passage, that the farther any mat- 
believed and felt God present: which kept our|and attend upon it in your ministry and service, {ter is removed from our knowledge and coercion, 
conversation innocent, serious and weighty; guard-|that you may serve God in his Spirit. And be it}the more powerful it really is. Thus liquids are 
ing ourselves against the cares and friendships of}Jittle or be it much, it is well; for much is not too|more powerful than solids, gases than liquids, im. 
the world. much, and the least is enough, if from the motion|ponderable fluids than gases, and so we may keep 
We held the Truth in the spirit of it, and not injof God’s Spirit; and without it, verily, never so|ascending till we approach the confines of spirit, 
our own spirits, or after our own will and affec-|little is too much, because to no profit. which wiil lead us to the foot of the throne of the 
tions: they were bowed and brought into subjec-| For it is the Spirit of the Lord immediately, or | Deity himself, the Spirit of spirits, the only Al- 
tion, insomuch that it was visible to them that ants, that teacheth|mighty, the only All-wise, and the only All-good, 
knew us. We did not think ourselves at our own/his people to profit; and to be sure, so faras we| But, as to Sir H. Davy’s etherial matter bearin 
disposal, to go where we list, or say or do what we|take Him along with us in our services, so far we|the same relation to heat, light, and electricity, 
list or when we list. Our liberty stood in the li-|are profitable and no farther. For if it be the|that they do to the gases, I would ask, if such ma 
berty of the Spirit of Truth; and no pleasure, no| Lord that must work all things in us for our salva-|be the powers by which the soul moves the body, 
profit, no fear, no favour could draw us from this/tion, much more is it the Lord that must work injand produces those actions that are in our own 
retired, strict and watchful frame. We were so|us for the conversion of others. If therefore it was| power to do or not to do, depending upon the will, 
far from secking occasions of company, that we]once a cross to us to speak, though the Lord re- does it seem incongruous that light, heat, and air, 
avoided them what we could; pursuing our own] quired it at our hands, let it never be so to be silent|or any modification of them, upon which every ani- 
business, with moderation, instead of meddling with| when he docs not. mal depends for life and breath, and nutrition and 
other people’s, unnecessarily. (To be continued.) growth, and all things, should be employed by the 
Our words were few and savoury, our looks ee Deity to excite and direct them, where their intel- 
composed and weighty, and our whole deportment From the “Bridgewater Treatises.” /Ject cannot, in their instinctive operations? That 
very observable. True it is, that this retired and On Instinct. their organization, as to their instruments of man- 
strict sort of life from the liberty of the conversa- (Continued from page 411, vol. xxxii.) ducation, motion, manipulation, &c., has a refer- 
tion of the world, exposed us to the censures of| As during our winters, some part of the insect] ence to their instincts every one owns; can we not, 
many, as humourists, conceited and self-righteous] population cceasionally appear and dance in the/therefore, conecive that the organization of the 
persons, Xe. But it was our preservation from suubeam, so in Brazil, according to M. Lacordaire,|brain and nervous system may be so varied and 
many snares, to which others were continually ex-| during the months of May, June, July and August, | formed by the Creator, as to respond, in the way 
posed, by the prevalency of the lust of the eye, the}the season of great drought, when all nature is/that he wills, to pulses upon them from the physi- 
lust of the flesh, and the pride of life, that wanted embrowned, and consequently affording no proper |cal powers of nature; so as to excite animals to 
uo occasions or temptations to excite them abroad | food for perfect insects; the caterpillars of Lepé-jcertain operations for which they were evidently 
in the converse of the world. doptera are those mostly to be met with, while in|constructed, in a way analogous to the excitement 
I cannot forget the humility and chaste zeal of}the rainy season those only that live in society|of appetite? The new-born babe has no other 
that day. Ob! how constant at meetings, how] occur. teacher to tell it that its mother’s breast will sup- 
retired in them, how firm to Truth’s life as wellas| The great object of the Creator appears to be/ply it with its proper nutriment ; it cries for it; it 
Truth’s principles!’ And how entire and united in|the employment of the various tribes of animals,|spontaneously applies its mouth to it; and presses 
our communion, as indeed became those that pro-|to do the work for which he created them at its/it under the bidding of appetite resulting from its 
fess one Head, even Christ Jesus the Lord. proper season; and where the object is particularly |organization. When it arrives at the age of den- 
This being the testimony and example the man} to keep within due limits the growth of plants, or|tition, it as naturally uses its teeth for mastica- 
of God, before-mentioned, was sent to declare and|to remove dead or putrescent substances before/tion; it wants no instructor to inform it how they 
leave amongst us, and we having embraced the|thcy generate zcsmata, we may conjecture, that|are to be employed to effect that purpose ; and so 
sume as the merciful visitation of God to us, the| when their services are not wauted, they would be | with respect to other appetites which the further 
word of exhortation at this time is, That we con-|allowed a season of repose, so that during winter | development of its orzans produces. 
tinue to be found in the way of this testimony, with] with us, when there is little or no vegetation of the| It may, perhaps, be urged, in the case lately 
all zeal and integrity, and so much the more, by|plant, and a hot sun does not cause putrescent/alluded to, of the infant growing up to puberty, 
how much the day draweth near. substances to exhale unwholesome eftluvia, the|that the instinctive operations that take place under 
And first, as to you, my beloved and much ho-|great body of labourers in these depart:nents, we|the bidding of appetite fall under the general law 
noured brethren in Christ, that are in the exercise| may say, are sent to bed for a time, till their la-|of instinct ; but it must be admitted that the gra- 
of the ministry; Ob! feel life in your ministry—|bours are again necessary. So also in tropical!dual development of the organization is the conse- 
let life be your commission, your well-spring and|countries, where drought and heat united are suffi- | queuee of the action of physical powers in the pro- 
treasury on all such occasions : else you well know,| cient to do the work of nature's pruners and sea-|eesses going on in the body. Or, as a learned 
there can be no begetting to God, since nothing|vengers, by stopping vegetation, and immediately| writer on the subject asks,—* In effect is instinet 
can quicken or make people alive to God, but the|drying up animal and other substances, before/any thing else, but the manifestation without of 
life of God; and it must be a ministry in and from|putridity takes place, they then abstract them-|that same wisdom which directs, in the interior of 
life, that enlivens any people to God. We have}|selves, and retreat to their winter quarters; but|our body, all our vital functions.” 
seen the fruit of all other ministries, by the few that) when the rainy season revives the face of nature,! Having rendered it probable that those instincts, 
are turned from the evil of thcir ways. It is not | they return, each to exercise his appointed func-| which result evidently from what are called bodily 
our parts, or memory, or the repetition of former|tion, at the bidding of his Creator. | appetites, are the consequences merely of physical 
openings, in our own will and time, that will do} All these circumstances indicate an analogy /|action upon an organization adapted to respond to 
God's work. A dry doctrinal ministry, however| between certain phenomena observable in the his-|it, I shall next inquire whether this may not be 
sound in words, can reach but the ear, and is but|tory of plants, and some of the instincts of ani-|the case in instances which are not to be regarded 
a dream at the best: there is another soundness, | mads : and tend to prove that the proximate cause|in that light. 
that is soundest of all, viz.: Christ the power of} of both may be very nearly related; and that as} We may divide instinets into three general 
God, This is the key of David, that opens and|the immediate cause of the vegetable instinct is heads ;— 
none shuts, aud shuts aud none can open: as the/ clearly physica/, so may be that of the animal.| «4. Those relating to the multiplication of the 
| oil to the lamp, and the soul to the body, so is that] With regard to all actions, in the latter, which are|species, especially the care of animals for their 
Uta the hest_of words : which made Christ to say,|the result of intellect, they, of course, are produced | young, both before and after birth. 
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8. Those relating to their food. 

¥* Those relating to their Hybernation. 

« The pairing of animals usually begins to take 
place in the spring, when the winter is passed, the 
earth is covered with verdure and adorned by the 


yarious flowers that now expand their blossoms, in| 


proportion as the great centre of light and heat 
more and more manifests his power over the earth ; 
the birds sing their love-songs; the nightingale is 
now “ most musical, most melancholy ;” the cuckoo 
repeats his monotonous note; and every other ani- 
mal seems to partake of the universal joy. All 
this appears the result of a physica/ rather than a 
metaphysical excitement. 

As to their care of their future progeny, a great 
variety of circumstances take place. Viviparous 
animals have generally to give suck to their young 
for a time; oviparous ones either to construct a 
nest to receive their eggs, and, after hatching, to 
provide them with appropriate food during a cer- 
tain period, or to deposit their eggs where their 
young progeny, as soon as hatched, may infallibly 
find it. But first, I must say something of that 


previously to bringing forth their young, since they 
|have usually no nest to prepare for their reception. 
\Cats, however, it may be observed, search about 
| very inquisitively for a snug aud concealed station ; 
jand burrowing animals naturally retire to the bot- 
tom of their burrows, when their feelings tell them 
their hour is come, and there are relieved of their 
precious burthen. Several others of the Rodentia, 
or gnawers, as the dormouse, make beds of their 
own hair to receive their young. In most cases 
that fall under our daily observation, the young 
are dropped where the mother happens to be when 
the pains of labour overtake her. The animals 
we are speaking of have at hand immediately a 
plentiful supply of food for the nutriment of their 
new-born offspring ; they have not, like the birds, 
to search for provision for them, but, from their 
own bodies, furnish them with a delicious fluid 
suited to their state, which forms their support till 
they are able to crop and digest the herbage, when 
they are left to shift for themselves. Some are 
born more independent of maternal care than 
others; thus domestic animals, as the calf, the 





Storge, or instinctive affection, which is almost|lamb, and the young colt, can move about almost 
universally exhibited by females for their progeny as soon as they are born, and can immediately use 
both before and after parturition; a feeling of ai-|their organs of sight; whereas the progeny of 
fection not generally common to the males, or|beasts of prey usually come into the world blind, 
rather only in a few instances, as where the male/and some time elapses before they can run about, 
bird assists the female in incubation. Yet this in-|so that the dam, if she wishes to remove them, 
stinctive fondness, as soon as it ceases to be neces-| must carry them herself, which she generally does, 


sary, vanishes; except, as was before observed, in 
the human species; a fact that seems to prove that 
it is not the result of the association of ideas, but 
of an impress of the Creator interwoven with the 
frame. But that this impress is by means of a 
physical interagent, seems to follow from this cir- 
cumstance—that the hen shows the same instine- 
tive attachment to the young ducklings that have 
been hatched under her, that she would do to 


chickens, the produce of her own eggs ; and if the 
new-born offspring of any mammiferous animal is 
abstracted from her, and another substituted, even 
of a different kind, the same affectionate tender- 
ness is manifested towards it, as its own real off- 


spring would have experienced. Now were it a 
metaphysical, and not a physical, impulse, surely 
this would not be the case. This is only one of 
many instances, which prove that instinct is not 
infallible: and, in truth, with regard to the higher 
animals, many associations may take place between 
the child and parent that help to endear the for- 
mer to the latter. In the first place, the very 
circumstance of its being the fruit of her own 
bowels, and fed with milk from her own breast, 
must bind it to her by the tenderest of ties ; espe- 
cially as, at the same time, it relieves her from 
what is troublesome. There is something also in 


in her mouth. 

As the proper food of herbivorous quadrupeds 
is almost every where abundant, they are soon 
tempted, without the intervention of the mother, to 
browse upon the herbage: but the predaceous 
beast whose food must be pursued and captured, 
takes more pains to instruct her young how to 
maintain themselves: thus the cat lays the mouse 
jor bird, that she has caught, before her kittens; 
and it is laughable to observe how they are ex- 
cited, and with what resolution and ferocity the 
little furies endeavour to keep possession of the 
prey their dam has brought to them. 

(To be continued.) 
anergiiiiibaans 
From “ Piety Promoted.” 
Deborah Bell. 
(Concluded from page 7.) 

The last time she was at an evening meeting at 
Bromley, about two weeks before she died, she bore 
a living testimony to the truth, and was concerned 
in supplication to the Lord in a particular manner, 
and in great fervency prayed for the preservatic n, 
\growth, and settlement of the youth amongst us, 
(in the living, eternal truth, to the affecting and 
jtendering of many hearts. When she came home 
\from the meeting she was filled with divine com- 





infant helplessness, and infant gambols, calculated | fort, and said, “ Lt is now finished, I do not expect 
to win upon the doting mother. The subsequent} you will have me with you at that meeting any 
alienation and estrangement of the female from|more.” Afterwards her weakness of body increas- 
her young, which takes place in all animals except/ed, and she took a cold, which seized her lungs, 
man, appears, in the first instance, to be produced |and occasioned a hoarseness, which she was often 
by their becoming troublesome and annoying to/liable to. On the 22d day of the Eighth month, 
her ; which, in some degree, may account for her|being the first day of the week, we went to London 
desire to cast them off. Examining the subject,|to meeting, but being so much indisposed, she was 
therefore, on all sides, in the highest grades of ani-| under some difficulty to stay the time of it, and did 
mals, and those in whom maternal affection appears|not go in the afternoon, but waited for me at a 
most intense, intellect and associations may be a| Friend’s house until meeting ended. Coming home, 
good deal mixed with instinct in producing it. As|she continued weakly, though a little better at 
we descend in the scale, the intensity of the feeling | times till Fourth-day evening, but she grew much 
seems much reduced; and, in numerous tribes, is| worse again that night; she therefore had the ad- 





much affected her breathing. Though means were 
used to remove it, she found no relief, and the pain 
grew more violent, so that her aiiliction was great, 
and in an humble submission she earnestly desired 
of the Lord that he would give her strength to 
bear her paia aud affliction patiently. Her peti- 
tion was fully granted, for she was endued with 
patience to an uncommon degree, and bore her 
affiction with a firm resignation and thankful- 
ness of heart, and with tender love and econde- 
scension to all about her; and abundance of sweet- 
ness she still enjoyed, as appeared by many precious 
and lively expressions which dropped trom her, 
which deeply affected, and often tendered the hearts 
of all about her. 

When her pain was very great, she expressed 
herself at times after the following manner : “‘ This 
is hard work indeed. One had need to have no- 
thing else to do at such a time as this. Iam sure 
it is as much as I am able to endure, to bear the 
afflictions of the body. One had need not to have 
terror of mind besides.”’ Appealing to a young 
woman standing by her, whom she dearly loved, 
and who had duly attended her in her illness, she 
said, “ Thou knowest I have had very little respite 
from pain since I was first taken ill. I would 
have none put off that great work of repentance 
till such a time as this; if I had that work to do, 
what a dreadful thing it would be.” At another 
time, divers yqung people being present, she said, 
“T would have our young people be willing to bear 
the cross in their youth, and despise the shame ; 
for that is the way to have true peace in them- 
selves.” Another time she said, “ I now feel that 
which my soul has longed for.” 

Seeing divers young women standing round her 
bed, whose growth and settlement in the blessed 
truth she had often been concerned for, she looked 
solidly upon them, and spoke on this wise, “ I was 
early convinced that unless I was born again, I 
could not see the kingdom of God. I have wit- 
nessed it, and you know I have preached this doc- 
trine to you; and you must know it for yourselves.” 
This she spoke with such authority as pierced the 
hearts of all present, aud I believe will not easily 
be forgotten. 

At another time, looking steadily upon us, with 
a composed countenance, she said, “ I have always 
been sincere, and never had anything in view but 
the great cause of God, and that I might be clear 
of the blood of all men; and I have discharged 
myself faithfully, for whatsoever my hand found 
to do, I did it with all my might, and I never 
spared myself; and I am fully clear and easy, 
and my day’s work seems to be done.” At 
another time, observing the distress | was in, 
she looked earnestly upon me, and said, “The 
Lord brought us together, and has been with us, 
and thou must give me freely up to him again, and 
he will support thee, and take gare of thee.” At 
another time, I being in deep distress of mind, un- 
der the consideration of my great loss of so dear a 
companion, if she should be removed, I asked her 
if she had not rather live with me a little longer, 
if Providence saw meet. She looked pleasantly 
upon me, and, after a little pause, said, “I have 
no desire nor will of my own. I stand in the will 
of God.” 

At another time, under the sense of her great 
pain, she said, “I earnestly desire the Lord may 
release me whilst 1 have strength and patience to 


confined solely to the circumstances of parturition. | vice of a physician, but it had not the desired ef-|bear my afflictions; but I neither murmur nor re- 


So that the Storge, and its cessation, do not ap- | fect. 
pear altogether so extraordinary and unaccount- 


pine.” Observing the sadness of my countenance, 


Her affliction increasing, on Sixth-day morning|she said, “ Why should I not go now? I can never 


able as a cursory view might tend to persuade us./a pleurisy came on, which distemper she had been|go better.” I told her if Providence pleased to 
The Mammadians, in general, appear to have /|liable to, more or less, for the last ten years of her|raise her again, she might be with me longer, and 
recourse to very few striking preparatory actions|time, having had divers severe fits of it, which|be of service, and yet go well. She readily ans 
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wered, “‘ There may be danger in that ; I am now| promotion of the gospel, and, through a good de-| that was abundantly supplied by his meek, inno- 
ready.” At another time I told her, when be-|gree of experience, she had sometimes a word of cent, loving deportment to all people. 
moaning myself, if the Lord should see meet to|advice and encouragement to such. 
remove her from me at that time, that I believed 


He was a 
|very diligeut frequenter of religious meetings near 
She was a loving and affectionate wife, and the h«me, a good example in his family, being a kind 
he would receive her into the mansions of glory.| gift of God to me, and as such I always prized husband, a tender, careful father, very loving and 
She replied and said, “I never doubt that. Ijher; a help-meet indeed both in prosperity and respectful to Friends.” 
trust through Christ to be received into the arms|and adversity, a steady and cheerful companion in| Towards the close of his life, he suffered much 
of eternal bliss, for I am in peace, and perfectly |all the afflictions and trials which attended us, and) pain of body, which he bore with great patience 
easy.” At another time she looked upon me, and|a true and faithful yoke-fellow in all our services| and resignation, frequently expressing that his de. 
said, “ The Lord gave me to thee, and thou must/in the church. Being ever one in spirit, we be-| pendence was on the Lord, the great Physician of 
give me up to him again.” came one in faith and practice, in discerning and| Value. At one time, he said “ he was travelling 
Toward the latter part of her illness, being in|judgment, and our concern and labour was the| towards the city of Rest, whose builder and maker 


a a 


i gpa 


great pain, and observing the concern I was in for|same, which nearly united us, and a life of com-| is God.” 


her, she said, “* My dear, I am afraid thou holdest 
me.” I answered, “No; I have freely given thee 
up, and stand resigned in the will of God.” She 
Jooked pleasantly upon me, and replied, “ That is 
very good in thee.” Afterwards, her affliction and 
pain being very great and heavy upon her, she 
prayed fervently, and said, “ Lord, be pleased to 
grant me a little ease before I go hence, and be 
seen of men no more, no more, no more.” And 
the Lord was pleased to answer her fervent sup- 
plication; for the day before her departure, all 
pain and affliction seemed to be removed, and she 
continued quiet and easy, in a still, sweet frame of 
mind. Although she spoke not much during that 
time, which could be perfectly heard, yet she re- 
mained very sensible, and her sweet and lively 
breathings plainly declared she continued in inward 
prayer and praises to the Lord, her lips often mov- 
ing; and sometimes expressions were heard tend- 
ing to signify the full assurance she had of an in- 
heritance in eternal felicity and glory amongst the 
just. Many more precious and weighty expres- 
sions she dropped during her illness, which the dis- 
tress of my mind prevented me from remembering 
perfectly. 

About the fifth hour in the evening, being the 
Fifth-day of the week, and the 2d of the Ninth 
month, 1738, she sweetly finished her course, and 
went away like an innocent lamb; and notwith- 
standing the great affliction and pain she under- 
went for seven days and seven nights, that bright- 
ness and innocency which truth had impressed, 
remained on her countenance when the soul was 
released, and had taken its flight into the regions 
of bliss and glory. 

She was aged about forty-nine years, and a mi- 
nister upwards of thirty years. She was endowed 
with many eminent gifts and qualifications; an 
able minister, rightly dividing the word of truth 
through that wisdom received from God, which 
proved effectual to the convincing of divers, and 
the edifying and reaching of many. She was zeal- 
ous for the cause of Giod, and of a discerning spirit 
and good understanding, so that the enemies of 
truth could not stand before her, for her bow abode 
in strength, and her arrows were often carried to 
the mark, and were sharp against undue liberty, 
deceit, and the works and workers of uurighteous- 
ness. 

She dearly loved the children of the light, and 
sincerely sympathized with such in their afflictions 
who were seeking the way to Zion, and often had 
a word of comfort to them. Her heart and house 
were always open, according to the example of her 
pious parents, to receive the ambassadors of Christ, 
remembering what he said, “ Whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold 
water only, in the name of a disciple, verily I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 
And likewise what he told his disciples, “ Verily, 
verily I say unto you, he that receiveth whomso- 
ever I send, receiveth me; and he that receiveth 
me, receiveth him that sent me.” Her delight 
‘was in-the company of those who laboured for the 


fort and satisfaction we lived; our souls in the 
nearest union, delighting in each other, and the 
love and presence of God, wherewith we were often 
favoured in our private retirements, sweetened 
every bitter cup, and made our passage easy and 
pleasant to us. But, alas! what shall [ say; the 
Lord, who is all-wise, and only knows what is best 
for us, hath called her hence, who is worthy to do 
whatsoever he sees meet. Therefore, in humble 
submission to his will who gave, and hath taken 
away, as knowing, though it is my loss, it is her 
everlasting gain, I rest, and can in sincerity and 
truth bless his name who is worthy for ever.—J. B. 

On the 7th day of the month aforesaid, her body 
was accompanied from our dwelling-house, at 
Bromley, to the meeting-house in Gracechurch 
street, London, whence, alter a solemn meeting, 
many being affected with the removal of so near a 
friend, it was carried to Friends’ burying-ground 
near Bunhill-fields, and buried by her mother, ac- 
cording to her desire. 

“ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of lis saints.”—Psalms, cxvi. 15. 

ear For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 4.) 
EDMUND KINSEY. 


He departed this life Twelfth month 24th, 1759, 
|in great peace of mind, and with good will to all 
‘men. He left a good savour behind him. He 
| was seventy-six years of age, and had been a mi- 
nister upwards of forty years. 


MARY ASITON, 


Mary Ashton, a minister of Richland Monthly 
Meeting, deceased 1759. Of her services we haye 
little account. 


ABIGAIL VARMAN. 


Abigail Varman was the daughter of William 
and Joan Sandwith, of Ballinacarick, Wexford 
county, Ireland, and born there in the year 1689, 
She was educated as a member of the Society of 
Friends, and the principles of her education, 
through the instructions of Divine grace, becomin 
the principles of her conviction, she was prepare 
for usefulness in the church. She was married 
in her native country, to Hattel Varman, of whom 
we have already given a biographical sketch, a 
valuable Friend. 

In the year 1728, with her husband and family, 
she removed into Pennsylvania, and they settled 
in Leacock township, Lancaster county. She came 
recommended as a serviceable Friend, and one in 
full unity, from the women’s meeting at Coladine. 
She was a serviceable Friend in the discipline, 
and receiving a gift in the ministry, exercised it to 
the satisfaction of Friends. She often advised 





Edmund Kinsey was born in Philadelphia, in| Friends, as well as others, to endeavour to live at 


the year 1683. 


He was educated as a member of 


peace one with another, desiring them rather to 


the religious Society of Friends ; but in youth was} suffer loss, than to contend, or debate. Her la- 


very lively and volatile, exceeding the limits of 


that innocent cheerfulness which is compatible with 
the Truth. After atime it pleased the Lord more 
eminently to favour him with the visitations of his 
holy Spirit, to which he gave heed; and becoming 
acquainted therewith, he walked thereafter in a 
good degree conformable thereto. The testimony 
of the spirit of Truth is not against innocent cheer- 


fulness, yet Edmund Kinsey found his past levity! 


of mind brought under condemnation, and instead 
thereof, he was brought into great stability of con- 
duct, and true gravity. He was early in life 
brought into the ministry of the gospel, which he 


bours of love, in this work of peace, were often 
productive of the desired effect. 

She was left a widow in the year 1747, but He 
who is the Judge of the widow, was pleased to 
sustain and strengthen her in her bereavement. 
In the First month, 1759, she was taken sick at 
the dwelling of her son-in-law, Joseph Steers. Her 
illness continued for fifteen months, and in this, 
the time of her long weakness, she was strengthen- 
ed to repeat and enforce to her offspring good ad- 
vice communicated in her health. 

Her decease took place Third month 14th, 1760, 
being seventy-one years of age. She left “a good 





exercised to the strengtheving and confirming of report behind her, and we doubt not, receives the 


the weak in the faith, and to the comfort of the 
churches whither he was led by his divine Master, 
in the exercise of his gift. 

Early in life he removed, probably with his fa- 


bencfit of a well-spent life.” 


HUGH FOULKE. 
Hugh Foulke was born in the year 1685, pro- 


ther, to the neighbourhood of Rahway, within the|bably in Wales. After his removal to Pennsylva- 
limits of Woodbridge Monthly Meeting, where he| nia, he was settled within the limits of Gwynned 
married. In the year 1715, he, with his family,| meeting. He was early in life made subject to the 
settled at Buckingham, then in the limits of Falls-|cross of Christ; and being found faithful in the 
ington Monthly Meeting, Bucks county. in the} duties assigned him by his divine Master, he grew 
year 1720, Buckingham Monthly Meeting was es-|in knowledge and experience. About the year 
tablished, and Edmund was very serviceable there-| 1720, he came forth in the ministry, in which ser- 
in. His memorial speaks of his usefulness whilst| vice his labours were truly to the comfort and edi- 
that meeting was small, “ by his diligent attend-| fication of the church. ‘* Having had a consider- 
ance, humble waiting, lively example, and frequent] able share of experience in the progressive warfare 
ministry with life, to the refreshing and encour-|of a christian life, he was qualified and frequently 
agement of the little flock. ‘hough his under-| concerned to communicate suitable advice, counsel, 
standing, as a man, was not very extensive, yet| and exhortation, adapted to the various states of 
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the people. He was zealously concerned to main- | as we do, a serpent wi// bite us, and the poison of|!n the Spirit's sweet teachings the Saviour is nigh, 


tain aud preserve peace and good order in the 
church, and to rule his own house well. It was 
one of his principal cares, to bring up his children 


it extend to, and be felt by the least member in 
the body. Therefore let every watchman be at 
his, and her, post, watching, and waiting to sound 


| They joy to partake of His inward supply ; 
| And in outward refreshment are thankful to know, 


This too, to His blessed providing they owe. 


in the fear of the Lord, and early to inculcate in| an alarm at the least encroachment or advance of| May that maiden, the kind one, find ever in need, 


their minds the principles of virtue and truth. For 
this end he used frequently to call them together 
when young, at suitable times, to wait upon the! 
Lord; and [as ability was received] laboured to! 
imprint on their tender minds a just sense of the| 
awful and solemn duties of religion.” 

He was much employed, under appointment of 
the Monthly meeting, and under special religious’! 
concern, in visiting the families of Friends, to feel 
with them in their separate conditions, and as the| 
Master furnished the necessary qualifications, la- 
bour for their good. In the year 1727, he was 
five times set at liberty for this kind of service, or 
appointed thereto, and in some other years, twice 
and thrice. Although he did not travel much 
abroad, he was an industrious labourer in the gos- 
pel, much beloved for the work’s sake. 

When Friends began to settle in the neighbour- 
hood of Richland, he removed thither, where he 
continued to reside until his death, a period of 
about thirty years. He was, whilst health and 
strength was afforded, diligent in the attendance 
of religious meetings, and concerned to be there in 
good time. ‘“ His life and conversation were such 
as rendered him well beloved and esteemed to the 
end of his days.” 

His last sickness was a very painful one, during 
which he endured all his sufferings with much pa- 
tience. Sensible that his end was drawing near, | 


he sent for several of his children and relatives to 
come, that he might take a last leave of them. 
This he did in a calm and sweetly composed frame 
of mind. He repeatedly expressed his sense of the 
love and goodness of God, and desired his dear 


love to be remembered to all his friends. 

He grew gradually weaker, and was sensible to 
the last, being favoured with a quiet, easy passage. 
He departed this life Fifth month 21st, 1760, in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age, and the fortieth 
of his ministry. 





(To be continued.) 
<n 
For “The Friend.” 

I am rejoiced that the innovations, relative to 
plainness of speech, behaviour and apparel, and 
the granting of liberty to professors to marry in 
our meetings, (now sanctioned by London Yearly 
Meeting,) bas been adverted to, and testified 
against ; but additional objections might have been 
produced that militate strongly against such in- 
consistency and utter prostration of the christian 
care, extended by the church, relative to the im- 
portant subject of marriage, which is, the appre 
ment of inquirers as to the freedom of the parties 
from any similar engagements, which opens the 
door for complaint if needs be; but the mode now 
admitted in England, causes the liability of our 
ratifying marriages, highly improper, and ac- 
companied with circumstances entirely unknown 
to Friends, (because without the pale of society.) 
And not only so, but a member of any society 
may attend our meetings a sufficient length of 
time, to obtain the name of a professor, and in 
unison with these new views, request to accomplish 
his marriage with a member in our meetings; 
which, it requires little discernment to foretell, will 
be productive of increasing weakness, sorrow, and 
ultimate death to that christian practice observed 
and maintained since the time of Fox, Barclay and 
Penn, and which every true Friend desires may 
never be permitted to fall to the ground, by admitting | 


the enemy, who is endeavouring by many stra- 
tagems to lead us off little by little, and ultimately 
carry us captive at his will into Babylon, where we 
shall have to hang our harps upon the willows, and 
experience an utter inability to sing one of the 
Lord’s songs. And in addition to the foregoing, 
who is accountable for the orderly conduct of the 
company at the wedding, which may, or may not 
be celebrated with the sound of music, and other 
violations of our christian testimonies. 


For “ The Friend.” 
TRUE KINDNESS. 
A scene viewed from my chamber window, Seventh 
month 25th, 1859. 


Through the streets of our city, oft wendeth his way, 
A poor, pious blind man, feeble and gray, 

No dog for his guidance, or grandchild has he, 

"Mid manifold dangers, safe leader to be. 


As moves he, need-prompted his net-work to sell, 
His musings do oft on God's providence dwell ; 
He rejoices in sorrows, his sonship they prove, 
True seals of adoption, and soul-saving love. 


His God, who, in darkness, has closed up his sight, 
Has given his soul inner vision and light; 

As the young man, whose eyes were prepared to behold, 
The bright angel-guard round the prophet of old, 


So he, with the spirit-eye, humbly has traced, 

His trials as guards by God’s providence placed, 

Whose heaven-furnished weapons and strength shall 
not fail, 

To shield and protect when earth’s temptings assail. 


Oh! oft when the Saviour our life-comfort breaks, 
Fresh joy he prepares for the soul to partake, 

And with outward bereavements, afflictions and pain, 
Gives inward communion and solace and gain. 


Once the blind one I asked, as I paused to survey, 

“ Hast thou no one, my friend, to take care of thy way?” 
He turned, and with glad voice, unbroken by sigh, 
‘The Lord taketh care of me,” was his reply. 


“Oh, yes!” I rejoined, “ he takes care of us all; 

“ His love arm upholdeth the great and the small ;” 
“ And yet, how unthankful we are!” he returned, 
Whilst on his heart’s altar, a praise offering burned. 


Oh, where is such gratitude, living and bright, 

Of the myriads who share the enjoyment of sight, 

Who, with faculties perfect, withearth-blessings crowned, 
Are unthankful partakers of mercies around. 


I saw the blind, thankful one, passing to-day, 

Some outward obstructions were full in his way ; 

And a clustering group of young children were there, 
yho watched his slow movements with wondering air. 


At a soft voice of warning, in safety he past, 

But on the next pavement, loose rubbish was cast, 
And flag-stones of slate were high heaped up before, 
Requiring both vision and care to pass o’er. 


As he drew towards the danger, a maid on her way, 
Saw the difficult passage before him that lay; 

And with quick step returning, she gave bim her arm, 
A bright guide, love prompted, to save him from harm. 


Whilst love-feeling led her, the kindness to do, 

True love-feeling stirred him with thankfulness too ; 
And as the love-current flowed warm in each breast, 
They both were the blessers, and both were the bless’d. 


A labourer, strong-armed, at work at his trade, 

Sprang forth to assist where the flag-stones were laid ; 
And the maiden withdrew, with true comfort of mind, 
Whilst the labourer heard the warm thanks of the blind. 


The poor ones in Jesus, rich comfortings prove ; 
The blessings vouchsafed, are all sweetened by love; 


| Whilst their hearts to the fountain of mercy they raise, 
any part of our hedge to be broken down, for sure| 


For every kind action refreshing their ways. 


The arm of her Saviour, through dangers to lead ; 

Whilst plants bearing kindnesses in her increase, 

With buds, from whose sweetness spring fruitage of 
peace. 


Then her path shall be blest, though, through deserts 
it be, 

The “ good land” o’er Jordan, at last she shall see, 

And shall own, as before her its glories unfold, 

One hulf of its fulness has never been told. 


There, the blind one, made perfect, at home with the 
bless’d, 

Shall partake the full joy of the regions of rest, 

All weakness pertaining to flesh being o’er, 


With sanctified powers he shall praise and adore. N. 


——— +2 


For “ The Friend.” 
MY SEPULCHRE. 


Bury me among mine own people. 


When the frail cord that binds me here, 
Shall loose its silver tie, 

When every hope, when every fear, 
From this lone heart shall fly, 

When the freed spirit shall have fled 

Beyond the confines of the dead, 


Oh, lay me not where pomp has traced 
With chiselled art so fair, 

The costly stones with trophies graced, 
With sculptor’s nicest care ; 

Oh, place me not in vaulted tomb, 

But let my dust with dust consume. 


Oh, let no lettered legend tell, 
Who lies beneath the mould, 
No monumental marble swell 
Above my ashes cold; 
Ah, no! the narrow house should be, 
A dwelling of simplicity. 


Oh, lay me not, for friendship’s sake, 
Where soaring pillars rise, 

Where fashions daily inroad make, 
Where pomp with splendor vies— 
But lay me, where my frame shall rest, 

With mother earth above my breast. 


Soft whispering winds may sigh around 
As pensive as they please, 

Bright little flowers may deck my mound,— 
My Father’s works are these,— 

But let not art adorn the spot, 

By all but kindred soon forgot; 

For sure the narrow house should be, 


A dwelling of simplicity. E. W.S. 


Romance of the Needle—What a wonderful 
thing is this matter of sewing! It began in Para- 
dise, and was the earliest fruit of the fall. Amidst 
the odour of flowers, and by the side of meander- 
ing streams, and under the shade of the dark green 
foliage, the cowering forms of the guilty progeni- 
tors of our race bowed in anguish and shame, as 
they took their first lessons in the art which has 
ever since been the mark of servitude or sorrow. 
And yet the curse has not been without its blessing. 

The needle with the thimble has done more 
for man than the needle of the compass. The 
needle-work of the Tabernacle is the most ancient 
record of the art. Early used to adorn the vest- 
ments of the priests, it was honoured by God him- 
self, and became a type of beauty and holiness. 
‘The King’s daughter is all glorious within; her clo- 
thing is of wrought gold ; she shall be brought unto 
the king in raiment of needle-work.’ The maguifi- 
cence of kingly pomp, the imposing spectacle of re- 
ligion or wealth, the tribute of honour to the great, 
the charm of dignified socicty, the refined attractions 
of beauty, are dependent upon the needle.-—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 
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i For “The Friend.” | acquire so broad a bed, and compass so much land 
The Ancient Bashan and the Cities of 0% Jere they reach the sea, that they are justly entitled 
In the Seventh month Number of the “ Living/to be placed among the great rivers of Asia. 
Age,” there is an article on “ The ancient Bashan} Shortly before they actually reach the sea, their 
and the cities of Og, taken from “ Cambridge Es-|courses, which had been gradually approaching 
says,” which coutains matter of much interest to|}more and more to each other, actually become one. 
the general reader, and much of which we think| At one degree north of the Persian Gulf these two 
will be acceptable to the readers of “ The Friend,” |great rivers meet, and flow the remaining short 
for whom we propose introducing the following ex-|distance together. ‘The land between the sources 
tracts :— of these rivers and their junction, is thus nearly an 
It is with the especial desire and hope of throw-|island, and may well be termed, as it has been 
ing light on some of the earlier and less studied |termed from time immemorial, “the land within 
portions of Scripture, that we have undertaken to|the rivers,” or Mesopotamia. 
write this essay. We do not pretend to greater! The greater part of this land is a vast plain, in- 
learning in the Scriptures, or to a more profound |terrupted now and then by slight undulations of 
knowledge of them than other persons, but we have|the ground, and out of which a few solitary hills 
had the advantage of travelling in the lands, and|are seen to rise; but occasionally higher moun- 
of beholding many of the scenes described in the|tains, and even mountain ranges appear. The 
sacred writings, and have enjoyed the privilege of|most remarkable of these is situated in the heart 
being able to devote more time to the careful exa-|of Mesopotamia, and known by the name of Jebel 
mination of these countrics than most modern tra-|Sinjar. From this range, and from most of these 
vellers; and thus many points connected with to-| mountains, tributary streams flow down to the two 
pography which would necessarily escape the rea-|great rivers. It was somewhere in Mesopotamia 
der who is personally unacquainted with the coun-|that our first parents originally dwelt, but the exact 
try, have become of deep interest to us. Indeed |position of the “Garden of Eden” has long been, 
it is not too much to say, that to the student of/and still is, much disputed. In the Mosaic account 
the geography of the Holy Land, every single|the names of four rivers are mentioned as water- 
name has a new and real interest ; and even those |ing the Garden ; but of the four rivers we recognize 
long chapters of names which are so wearisome tojonly two, the Tigris and the Euphrates, while the 
the general reader, are studied with delight. remaining two, the Pishon and the Gihon, may 
Before visiting these countries, we never could|have been smaller streams, which, taking their 
have conceived what numerous and powerful testi-|source from one of the hills, or chain of hills, which 
monies would each day be forthcoming to the truth|we before mentioned as arising out of the plain of 
of the Scriptures. Compare the country, the peo-|Mesopotamia, flowed in a circuitous course until 
ple, their language, their customs, carefully with|they met the great rivers. 
the history of the country and its people three! Adwitting this supposition to be the correct one, 
thousand years ago, and at every page such proofs,|we may not despair of one day being really able 
internal and external, are laid before us of the in-|to determine the exact position of Eden, as con- 
tegrity of the account, that we can require no|ceived by the writer of the Book of Genesis. Much| 
stronger vouchers for the trath of the sacred writ-jof Mesopotamia remains unexplored, and many! 
ings.* rivers may exist, and some do exist, of whose names) 
We shall devote the following pages chiefly to|we are ignorai.t or uncertain, and perhaps among 
the description of the country east of Jordan, which |these we may yet find the long-lost Gihon and the 
was originally peopled by that remarkable race the |long-lost Pishon. 
Rephaim. We shall trace as far as we are able,| It was again within this country that the de-| 
by collecting the different notices we have of them |scendants of Noah established themselves after the 
in the Old ‘lestament, their history and the history | flood, and thus a second time Mesopotamia became 
of their country; we shall tell of the cities which|the dwelling-place of all mankind. Their country 
they built, and which were subsequently taken by |they called the Land of Shinar, a name which is 








the Israelites from their king, Og; and we shall|perhaps preserved in the form of Sinjar, which is 
tell how in the present day large towns and cities |applied to a chain of mountains in the interior of 
of stone are still standing, many of them so per-| Mesopotamia. ° 
fect that they might again be inhabited in that} This Land of Shinar was, without doubt, very 
very country, and which answer exactly to the ac-|fruitful, and only needed some cultivation to make 
count given of the cities of Rephaim in the early|it render a far greater supply than its population 
Scriptures; and we shall, lastly, point out in howjat that time needed. As the people increased, 
remarkable a manner the prophecy has been car-|more land would be cultivated, and many centu- 
ried out with regard to the whole of that country,|ries might elapse ere they should be obliged to 
which was spoken two thousand five hundred |emigrate. ° = . ™ 
years ago by Jeremiah. After speaking of the dispersion at the tower of 
From the high mountain range in the south of|Babel, and the probable course pursued by part of 
Armenia, which forms a portion of the territory of|the descendants of Ham, he says :— 
Kurdistan, and from nearly the same part of the} Soon they would extend their dominions, until 
range, two great rivers take their rise. For some|at last this one race occupied the whole country 
distance they make their way through rocky coun-|jeast of Jordan, even from the Red Sea, on the 
try; as they approach the vast plain to the south|south, tothe river Pharpar. All the mountainous 
of the mountains of Kurdistan, and gradually es-|country east of the Dead Sea and of Jordan was 
cape from the wild rocks which fettered them, they|peopled by them; and the plains, again, to the 
appear as two broad streams; and as they pene-|east of the mountains; and there some of the ear- 
trate farther into the plain, each making its way |liest cities were built of which we have any histo- 
towards the same point, and each endeavouring, |rical notice. Indeed, it was a country in many 
as it were, to rival the other in importance, they|ways admirably adapted to a wild and uncivilized 
people. At certain intervals the soil, otherwise 
















* Perhaps it would be difficult to find any other case 
in which so many examples of undesigned coincidences 
are perpetually recurring, as in the comparison between 
different portions of Scripture with each other, and with 
the country, at the present day. 


black stone ; and in some parts a labyrinth of rocks 
rises up, in which the inhabitants could secure 
themselves against the attacks of any foe. These 


very rich, is strewed with innumerable masses of 


stones, too, were of great service to these people 
in building their houses aud their cities, 

And this enterprising people, whose journey we 
have nowtraced across the Desert, were that noted 
division of the Hamites called the Rephaim, 

(Yo be continued.) 
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For “ The Friend,” 
Ono Individual Influence, 


Much of the excellent counsel contained in the 
recent collection of “ Christian Advices,” published 
by our Yearly Meeting, seems to me to be pecu- 
liarly appropriate for the present time. A sorrow. 
ful degree of ignorance, I am persuaded, has ex. 
isted among not a few of our members, upon the 
subject of some of our cherished principles and 
testimonies, and still more especially in regard to 
some of the practices growing therefrom, which 
distinguish us as a people. As a copy of the 
work referred to, is to be furnished to each of our 
members, it is to be hoped that the clear exposi- 
tion and incontrovertible reasons given for these 
peculiarities, may be made the means of enlighten- 
ing the minds, and grounding the belief of such, 
as well as some others who have become in a de- 
gree blinded by the sophistry of the “ wise in their 
own conceit.” There is reason to believe that such 
has been the case already with some, where the 
distribution has been made. One individual within 
my knowledge, having no connection with the So- 
ciety, who has had access to the book, subseribes, 
I believe, to every principle therein contained. I 
mention this that Friends may be encouraged to 
embrace suitable opportunities of giving it an ex- 
tended circulation. 

We cannot too often bear in remembrance, the 
importance of our individual influence upon those 
with whom we associate. Our actions, our speech, 
our silence, all may attract attention and influence 
action, when we are utterly unconscious of any 
such thing. Hence the necessity becomes obvious, 
of care in the mental culture, of choice in the 
mental food. ‘The latter being almost solely de- 
rived from reading and from associates, how care- 
ful should we be to peruse only such publications as 
will be truly profitable, and to mingle with the 
wise and good. 

Our influence may be stated as a general rule 
to be in proportion to the number of talents com- 
mitted to our trust. Surely this of itself ought to 
be sufficient to humble those to whom the ten are 
given. Contributors to popular journals, as well 
as editors, are in this way responsible to a degree 
that is often not fully appreciated, and which can- 
not be estimated. What then must be that of the 
writer of a popular novel, interspersed with senti- 
ments at variance with sound christian morality? 
I will conclude these reflections by relating two 
well-attested instances of the effects of novel read- 
ing, in illustration of the last preceding remarks. 

In his youth, Lord Byron met with a corrupt 
novel in which he became greatly interested, and 
fancying he saw a resemblance between some of 
the events related in the forepart, and incidents in 
his early life, concluded—it appears from a super- 
stitious belief in what is called destiny,—to make 
the remainder of his life correspond with the re- 
mainder of the story. ‘To this circumstance, mapy 
of the unhappy circumstances of his subsequent 
career are traced by his bioyraphers. Another 
novel was written by one Samuel Spalding, a 
Yankee by birth, and remained in manuscript un- 
til after his death, when it came into the hands of 
Joseph Smith, founder of the sect of Mormons. 
Smith, with characteristic acuteness and cunning, 
adopted the expedient of passing off the composi- 
tion of Spalding, as the work of a pretended de- 
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scendant of a lost tribe of Israel, named Mormon, 
one of the progenitors of our North American [n- 
dians. ‘This having been buried in the earth many 
centuries, was, through angelic agency, committed 
jnto the hands of Smith, who was to be the apostie 
of a new religion, destined to precede the final dis- 
solution of all terrestrial things. Thus did a fiction, 
the composition of which is pronounced by critics 
to be contemptible, become an instrument in the 
erection of a scheme, by which thousands of hu- 
man beings have been led into a condition of im- 
morality, disgrace and misery. UO. 
Ninth month 5th, 1859. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Love without Dissimalation. 

Richard Claridge, speaking of his friend, Wil- 
liam Crouch, who deceased in 1710, says of him: 
he “ was oue of the wise in heart, where the hea- 
venly treasure lay, from whence his lips dispersed 
knowledge, and fed many with that which was ac- 
ceptable. Yea, such a sweetness accompanied his 
words, as a honey-comb, and conveyed not doc- 
trine only, but a fragrance also with it to the 
hearers. Indeed, so far as my observation could 
furnish me, I think I may say, his whole conver- 
sation was full of sweetness and kindness. 1 never 
heard him speak diminutively of other men, nor 
in praise of himself ; such was his love to his neigh- 
bour, and such the modest and humble thoughts 
he had of himself. A hearty zeal he had for God 
and his truth, but 7 was not hot or fiery, but cool, 
meek, and temperate, When any disputes or dif- 
ferences happeued among his neighbours and ac- 
quaintance, or among relations, he endeavoured, 
as much as in him lay, to reconcile them, and to 
quench those heats, which otherwise might have 
broken out into a flame. He loved all men, but 
especially those in whom he saw love towards God 
appearing; and these were nearer to, or farther 
from him, as he saw them more or less impressed 
with the image and superscription of Christ. The 
sincere and upright-hearted were very near him ; 
and though he could have no unity with hypocrites, 
formalists, and loose walkers, yet such he pitied, 
and as opportunity presented, he reproved and 
exhorted them, praying for their recovery and 
amendment.” 

The Society of Friends was formed to hold up 
the gospel dispensation in all its truth and spirit- 
uality, not only by preaching its heavenly doc- 
trines, but by exhibiting their excellence and re- 
quirings in life and practice. They were to be 
“an example of the believers in word, in conversa- 
tion, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” “ In 
all things showing a pattern of good works ; in 
doctrine showing uncorruptness, gravity, sincerity, 
sound speech that cannot be condemned; that he 
that is of the contrary part may be ashamed, hav- 
ing no evil thing to say of you.” Among the 
early members, whose religion was the offspring of 
the transforming Spirit of Christ, those fruits were 
conspicuous. In the non-resisting disposition which 
it produced, they rejected, as subjects of the Prince 
of peace, all wars and fightings, and in their con- 
duct towards their perseeutors, they showed the 
fulfilment of his command,—* Love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate you, bless them that 
curse you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you; and unto him that smiteth thee on the 
one cheek, offer also the other, and him that taketh 
away thy cloak, forbid not to take thy coat also.” 
Towards one another, the observance of their 
Lord’s injunction was no less obvious,—“A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another; as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another.” We are called to follow them as 


they followed Christ. While showing a righteous 


zeal in advocating their christian testimonies, the 
fruit of the Spirit which led them is equally obli- 
gatory upon us, both for our own good, as well as 


to spread their principles, and to convince others | 


that we are walking in their footsteps—that we are 
not moved by a mere party zeal, or from enmity to 
those who may not see eye to eye with us, but 
from the convictions of Truth in ourselves, and a 
sense of duty to promote the cause of the Re- 
deemer for the salvation of others, 

A band of christian brothers and sisters, bearing 
this noble character, deeply feeling and sincerely 
acting for the spiritual welfare and true happiness 
of one another, is a beautiful representation of the 
church of Christ. Its convincing effect of the 
purity and heavenly nature of the religion of the 


Lord Jesus, will have a more powerful influence | 


than a multitude of words without divine life, or 
any profession of the Truth without consistent 
walking in it. That our beloved Society may be 
constantly progressing in this state, carrying out 


the exhortations of the apostle, every member | 


should be praying and labouring for. ‘ Follow 
peace with all men, and holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord; looking diligently lest 
aby man fail of the grace of God; lest any root of 
bitterness springing up trouble you, and thereby 
many be defiled.” “ Let love be without dissima- 
lation. Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
whieh is good. Be kindly affectioned one to an- 
other with brotherly love; in honour preferring 
one another.” May every one look to his own 
standing, and ask his own heart, whether he is 
living up to these gospel rules, loving his brother 
as himself, and reaping the fruits of righteousness, 
which are joy and peace in the Holy Ghost. 
scapainilligitansacn 


War Desolation.—In a letter from Valleggio, 





Our Journal finds its way into very many fami- 
lies, and exerts an influence, we trust, for good 
wherever it goes. It offers, then, a medium by 
which correct sentiments, salutary counsel, sound 
moral and religious principles, literary and scien- 
tific knowledge may be imparted to many, in a 
manner calculated to arrest attention, and secure 
earnest and deliberate reflection. Such advan- 
tages ought to enlist the efforts of the many, who 
desire the improvement of their fellow-professors, 
and have the capacity to promote it. We trust, 
therefore, that the number of our contributors will 
be increased; and we would have none discour- 
aged, even should their first efforts not be alto- 
gether satisfactory. ‘There is nothing gives us a 
more correct idea of our own knowledge of a sub- 
ject, than when we attempt to convey that know- 
ledge in writing to others, for we may be sure that 
unless our ideas are clear upon the subject we are 
treating of, we cannot clothe them in language 
that will convey them clearly to another. If the 
first attempts exhibit deficiencies, we can profit by 
recognizing them, and avoiding them in future, and 
we will fiud that practice soon produces facility in 
composition. 

As the contributors have no selfish object in the 
publication of “ The Friend,” but are only desirous 
to make it an instrument of good in our beloved 
Society; they will kindly weleome the assistance 
of all who are disposed to co-operate in this way 
\in so good a cause. 








Much has been said within the last year of the 
extension of our city railways, and the great ac- 
commodation they afford to the citizens, for reach- 
ing all parts of the wide-spread districts, and 
they have been held up as evidence of the march 
of improvement, and the progress of civilization. 
So important is the facility for travel by them now 





written by M. Texier of the Paris Siecle, we read: |considered, that a great effort is being made to 
“Solferino presented a picture of desolation. I|have the law of the State so altered as to allow 
saw an old man who, like all the inhabitauts of|of the men, horses, and cars being employed on 
the village, had fled on the previous evening, come |the first day of the week as on any other day, it 
back, leading a child by each hand, to seek his | being alleged that the benefit to be derived by the 
poor house among the ruins. He stopped before| multitude from going from place to place by this 


a devastated cottage, heaved a profound sigh, and 


then cried out, ‘ Why are we, the poor inhabitants 


imeans, will overbalance the evils resulting from 


giving up that day as a period of rest to man and 


of this country, always to pay for what others|beast, and of devotion to public worship and pri- 
do?’ And then crossing the threshold of his house, | vate religious exercises, 


he sat on the floor, and burst into tears.”—Late 


uper 
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But it appears that the advantages of these rail- 
ways, whatever they may be, are to be enjoyed by 
white people only, and that our fellow-citizens to 


When God punishes another, he threatens thee;|whom the Creator has given a complexion of a 


when he wounds another, he warns thee. 
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darker shade than what is commonly called white, 
cannot, for that cause, partake of them, unless they 
are willing to stand on the front platform, and not 
presume to enter the interior of the car. 

By the following extract which we take from the 
“ Public Ledger,” it will be seen that this unchris- 
tian and uujustifiable course has received legal 


We should be glad, if at the commencement of|<anction in the Court of Quarter Sessions by a de- 


this new volume, we could induce more of those 
who take an interest in “The Friend” to employ 
part of their leisure time in contributing to its con- 
tents. We have had many favours to acknow- 
ledge from contributors, in the city and in differ- 
ent sections of the country; and there are some 
who appear not to grow weary in their efforts to 
supply matter, original or selected, that will be in- 
structive and entertaining to our readers; but we 
know our voluinus might be more liberally fur- 
nished with original essays, if the many young men 
and women who have the capacity and knowledge 
for writing, were willinz to cultivate them, and 
would make use of our Journal to spread some of 
their thoughts 
readers. 


and feelings before its numerous | ;, 


cision based upon the right of passenger railway 
companies to exclude coloured persons from their 
cars. 


James Barrett was charged with committing an as- 
sault and battery upon George W. Goines. The prose- 
cutor, Goines, is a coloured man of respectable appear- 
ince. His hair is straight, and his complexion is a 
shade lighter than is usually seen in the coloured race. 
He testified that having business in the upper part of 
the city, he took one of the Second and Third street 
passenger cars, and no objection was made to his riding; 
he took the same road upon his return, and afterwards 
got into one of the Spruce and Pine street cars, in or- 
der to reach his home, Sixth and Lombard. Soon after 
entering this last named car, the conductor came to him 
and told him to go forward to the front platform. But 
ines refused to move, and the conductor then insist- 
ed on his leaving the car. The defendant, Barrett, one 
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of the passengers, then interfered and said he should/ and it is most unjust, as well as ungencrous, while 

leave. Goines still refusing, the conductor took hold of they perform the part of good citizens, to use the 

one arm, while the defendant took the other, and thus} = Gihieh h Ae s them off from 

Goines was ejected from the car, Goines complained power waich we have usurped, 0 ORs tas 

that he received a severe bruise on the arm. As he was|the common privileges, merely because not of the 

leaving the plaiform, he was kicked by some one, but|same colour as ourselves. 

by whom he could not tell. Another witness testified Such a decision as the one on which we offer 

oe aga conductor kick him as he was leaving these remarks, is, we think, a sad commentary 
. upon the christian feeling and christian civilization 

of our community. 


California.—The steamer Star of the West at New 
York, brought upwards of $2,000,000 in treasure, and 
the California mails of the 20th ult. Trains of im. 
migrants were daily arriving. As a class they are 
poor, many of them having left home for Pike’s Peak, 
from whence they had wandered to the shores of the 
Pacific. At the new mines near Mono Lake, great ex. 
citement prevailed, some of the miners having taken out 
unusual quantities of gold. 

Anti-Fugitive Slave Law.—The Grand Jury of Barns. 
table county, Mass., have indicted Captain Berland, of 
the brig Roberson, Gorham Crowell, the owner, and 
Captain Bacon, of the schooner Elizabeth, for kidnap. 
ping and returning to slavery a fugitive named Colum. 
bus Jones, who had escaped by concealing himself on 
board the brig Roberson at Pensacola. 

Telegraphic Connection with the Eastern Continent. 
The Russian government is now engaged in the con- 
struction of a line of telegraph from Moscow, across the 
north of Asia, to the mouth of the Amoor river, on the 
Pacific. A line is being constructed in the United States, 
which will soon extend from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
A cable, by way of Behring’s Straits, will probably not 
be long wanting to connect the two hemispheres, and 
realize what the Atlantic cable failed to accomplish. 

Sale of a Man ina Free State—A few days since, a 
free coloured man named Geo. Bowlin, was put up on 
the block at Carrolton, Green county, Illinois, and sold 
to the highest bidder. He bad violated the law, which 
prohibits the immigration of coloured persons into the 
State. 

Emigration to Liberia.—A late arrival brought intel- 
ligence from Monrovia, to Seventh mo. 3lst. Three 
vessels, with emigrants from the United States, had ar- 
rived during the Seventh month. The Rebecca, from 
New Orleans, with forty-two—the Colonization Packet 
Mary Caroline Stevens, with ninety-nine, and the Mendi, 
with forty-five, making a total of one hundred and eighty- 
six. The colony appeared to be prosperous, and the 
people advancing in trade, agriculture, and mental pro- 
gress. 































































































































The defence did not deny the ejection of Goines, but 
denied that any more force was used than was abso- 
lutely necessary. The defendant merely assisted the 
conductor at his request. It was further alleged that, 
by a rule of the company, coloured persons were furbid- 
den to ride in the cars, except they took the front plat- 
form. 

John Miller, the Treasurer of the Company, produced 
the printed rules of the Company. Among others is the 
following :— Coloured persons will be accommodated 
on the front platform, except they be nurses in charge 
of children, in which case they will be carried inside of 
the car.” These rules are dated, June, 1859, but Miller 
could not say whether this particular rule was in the 
car upon the 16th of June, but he testified that the con- 
ductors Lad instructions to the same effect. 

Judge Ludlow charged, in substance, that the Com- 
pany had the right to make the rule in question, and it 
was the duty of the conductor to enforce it. If Barrett 
volunteered to put this man out, his course was unjustifi- 
able, and he would be guilty of the charge in the bill. 
But if the conductor, as the servant of the Company, re- 
quested him to assist, he had a right so to do, but no 
more force was to be used than was absolutely necessa- 
ry. The rules of the Company are to be enforced in 
such & manner as not to invade the rights of any indivi- 
dual in the community, and if force is to be used, just 
that force is to be used that is necessary, and any excess 
would render the party answerable to the law. 

The jury, after being out about two hours, returned a 
verdict of not guilty, but ordered the defendant to pay 
the costs. 







SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from England to Eighth mo. 31st. 

The harvest was progressing favourably, and the 
grain crops in general were considered good. The 
potato blight bad appeared in Ireland, and in some 
places the crop was suffering serious injury. 

The Liverpool cotton market had rallied; prices were 
somewhat firmer. The market for breadstuffs and pro- 
visions still had a downward tendency. There is no 
reported change in the price of consols. The Board of 
Trade returns show an increase of exports for the pre- 
vious seven months of £9,816,000 over those of last 
year. 

The Zurich Conference.—Nothing definite had trans- 
pired respecting the proceedings of this body. It is said 
that the French and Austrian Plenipotentiaries have re- 
gulated the settlement of the affairs of Lombardy, with 
the consent of the Sardinian Plenipotentiary, and the ar- 
rangement, it is expected, will be confirmed by the sove- 
reigns. The affairs of the Italian Duchies are to be 
treated directly between the courts of Paris and Vienna. 

France.—The Liberals of France are disappointed at 
the number of eminent men declining to accept the 
amnesty. Their presence in France, it is contended, 
would be advantageous to the cause of liberty. The 
question of free trade will receive due consideration at 
the approaching Councils of the Departments. 

Belgium.—l\t is thought that the Belgian Senate will 
reject the bill providing for the fortification of Antwerp. 

Russia. —The whole amount of the Russian twelve 
million loan had been subscribed. The latest intelli- 
gence from Sebastopol states, that the operations upon 
the sunken fleet were proceeding rapidly and success- 
fully. Only twenty-three vessels remained to be raised 
or destroyed, and the existing contract with the Ameri- 
can company does not expire until next Fifth month. 
The Twelve Apostles, the largest vessel sunken in the 
harbour, is to be raised if possible, and the attempt was 
soon to be made. 

Ttaly.—At the Council of Ministers at Turin, at which 
the King of Sardinia presided, it was decided that be- 
fore accepting, even provisionally, the provinces which 
desire to be annexed to Sardinia, it was proper to con- 
sult the Allied Powers, and particularly France. A de- 
fensive league has been formed between Tuscany and 
Bologna and Modena, to prevent the restoration of the 
fallen governments, and to lay down a basis of assimila- 
tion in the institutions of the three States. A deputa- 
tion of the National Assembly of Modena had gone to 
Paris on a special mission to Napoleon. The Paris Con- 
stitutionel, in a leading article, says the Emperor will 
fulfil loyally his Villafranca agreement for the restora- 
tion of the former reigning Princes of the Duchies ; but 
if he should not succeed in re-uniting the Princes and 
people in mutual accord, it is not his intention to force 
either one or the other. An earthquake at Soriano had 
been attended with considerable loss of life. It was 
said that two hundred persons had been killed, and a 
large number injured. 

Unitep States.—New York. — Deaths in New York 
city last week, 558; from disease, 476; from external 
causes, 82; adults, 161; children, 397. The tax levy 
of New York for the next fiscal year is $9,860,000, 
which is assessed on a total valuation of real and per- 
sonal property, to the amount of $551,923,000. 

Brooklyn.—There were 150 deaths in this city last 
week; 51 adults and 99 children. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 159. 

Memphis, Tenn.—lt is said that there are 1400 build- 
ings of various kinds, now in process of erection, in 
Memphis, at an estimated cost of $3,000,000. 

Utah. —Despatches from Salt Lake city to Eighth mo. 
19th, have been received. W.H. Hooper, Mormon, had 
been elected delegate to Congress, from Utah. Lieut. 
Gray, with a party of forty-two dragoons, bad surprised 
a band of Indians, who, it is alleged, were concerned in 
the late massacre of emigrants on the California over- 


. . . . . ¢ mY re , r ee ig i 
do the whites; and in this way they are obliged to land road. Twenty of the Indians were killed. Gen. 
; Johnson had sent reinforcements to Lieut. Gray, in an- 


bear their proportion of our municipal expenses, | ticipation of an attack from the combined forces of the 
and are interested in the improvement of the city ;| indians. 


















































































We do not profess to have much legal know- 
ledge, but to us it appears that this decision inva- 
lidates the right of all classes of citizens to the ac- 
commodation of railway travelling, of which so 
much boast is made, and to secure which the differ- 
ent companies were granted the privilege of occupy- 
ing the public thoroughfares with their iron tracks, 
and charging each passenger a fare. The privi- 
lege of so using the public streets by one set of 
citizens to the exclusion of all others, and the ob- 
struction it produces, are tolerated, in order to 
secure a peculiar accommodation to the public ; 
but unless there is some specification in the law, 
excluding coloured people from the benefit of this 
mode of travel, it would appear that the right to 
ride in the cars depends on the pleasure of the 
company owning them, and we do not see what is 
to prevent the companies with equal justice and 
legal right making a rule that no Friend, or no 
man with a plain coat, or no woman with hoops, 
shall ride in their cars, and having such persons 
ejected when they presume to enter. It may be 
said that selfishness would prevent any company 
from adopting such a rule; and perhaps it would, 
but that does not alter the principle, and to us it 
appears plain that when the citizens of Philadel- 
phia and the legislature granted the privilege of 
using the streets for railways, greatly to the im- 
pediment of travel in those streets by other vehicles, 
they never contemplated clothing the companies 
owning the tracks, and deriving the emolument from 
them, with an arbitrary power to exclude any class 
of citizens they might choose to designate, from 
participating in the benefits of that mode of travel, 
for which the citizens consented to allow those 
companies the right of way. 

Our authorities do not hesitate to tax our co- 
Joured citizens who hold real estate, as heavily, in 
proportion to the property they possess, as they 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street; Horatio ©. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford. 

Visiting Managers for the month—Jeremiah Hacker, 
No. 316 S. Fourth street; John Carter, No. 329 8. Twelfth 
street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M. D. 





























WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION. 

A Special Meeting of the Committee on Instruction of 
West-Town School, will be held at Arch street Meeting- 
house on Sixth-day, the 16th of Ninth month, at twelve 
o’clock, M. 




































WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter term will commence on Second-day, the 
7th of Eleventh month. Those who intend to enter 
children as pupils, are requested to make early applica- 
tion to Davip Roperts, Superintendent at the School, or 
to Joseru Scatrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 

West-Town, Eighth month, 1859. 
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PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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